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silvery whiteness of age.—“Thou art far too young 
os on ee — sports upon the plain, for the 
“aa ° ‘ jdreary solitude Of @ place like thie.” 

ee Re Chetan Sinn. | I aot no reply ; baer the old man stood fora mo- 

AEEETEENG, SM, |ment, gazing intently on me, while a deeper shade 
THE YOUTH AND MANHOOD OF A SEXAGENARIAN. |\of melancholy seemed to gather upon his wan and 
igrief-worn countenance. 
| “But alas! continued he, “thy life will not pass 
in the loneliness of scenes like this. The world— 
\the world of men, will be thy home. Fame will 
weave her brightest garlands for thee—the tortor 
‘ing hum of human voicoe will sing in thine ear— 
|'the multitude will shout thy name—” 

“And will they love me?” 

Sixty years have done their work well.—The | “No, child, they will not.-Amidst the pomp and 


r “f i yilt feel the pressure of a deep- 
once raven locks have been thinned by time and \\slory of oni, Ron wiht fe rigs P 


ike a hi * the driven |\*" and darker gloom than night upon the desert.-- 
ee eee to the whiteness of the Criven rine will be the loneliness of the mind--the soli- 
snow. The eye that once shone and sparkled in)| 


; \tude of the heart.’ 

the glory of manhood, is now dim, and sunken, and The aged stranger, passing me as his last words 
lustreless. k celings, passions, love, ambition, des || ray agen my en welled PIO 
epair,—all have had their sway ; and the bloom of || precipice, from which the whoie plain might ™ 
the cheek has given place to the indelible‘lines tra- viewed; and after gazing in silence for some time 
ced by disappointed hopes and crushed affections. | upon the beantiful scenery which lay extended be- 
- “ae a through the dreary ||fore him, he turned from it with a sigh, and taking 
distance of years, and we see the fading features of 


our hives, in mournful perspective—some straining | wards the brow of the mountain, was soon lost to 
; 4 aay eae : | ise sisi isla i 
into boid relief; others lingering in soft and indefi- io hae 


nite beauty, as if claiming from our henrts nothing |, His words threw a deerer shade of melancholy 
tg boon ont mio PP owt pt upon a mind over which sorrow had long before 

sason of joy—the : g- » heart: ues 
know hk. ahdesal feel it not--I felt it not. Even on ae monies -_ ‘vi — towne wane 
in the earliest days of childhood, my heart knew ‘paeehanaaney ~ _ — — gone pak 
its loneliness, its sorrows, and its desolation; and | sentiment forced itself upon my heart, and told me 
that his augury would be fulfilled. 


1 3 rage hich it a laine a The rock upon 
wed beneath tetters which § | ° . . 

0 : : S waten K Couns mesther jun | which I stood commanded a view wildly and bean- 
nor break, | 


? : | tifully romantic. The school-boys still beld their 

I well remember one bright day in the clouded | jerry sports upon the plain. ‘Ihe smoke from the 
morn of my life. I sat gazing with a sort of child- |i houses of the distant village ascended slowly in 
ish awe upon the towering rocks that skirted my | curling and fantastic wreaths, which. contrasted 


native valley. J had wandered from the boisterous | strangely with the clear bluesky. On the right the 
. . : ° . z ° F e oy fo} ‘i ” sian ig ° E 

and mirthfal group who sported in Juvenile happi- || iver flowed on in glossy smonthness, reflecting a 

oo on the plain og me. Their mirth threw NO brightness and beauty which even sorrow could not 

as - or ‘4 art—— q ¢ | 4 e P ° 
gleam of joy on my heart—my name rose not iM) joo upon without forgetting, fora moment, her 
their shouts. No arms were thrown around me, in| nature 
. 7 . . . e ual 
oyish sndship and sincerity— ¢ ee 
ris wring ; nt a yp woe ¢ lled me Edward Moorland, rearing itself proudly above the 
her?-- » love > “ros < || 2.3 
: ere . es ed sng a 2 and with bit small grove of trees by which it was surrounded: 
ericeimngs of desolation ounce | ; ° 
S ’ a gloomy pleasure | 1nd nearer to me, at the base of the mountain and 


in clambering, in childish sness . 
ee iil ish carelessness, among the | on the estate of Moorland, was the small cottage 
crags of the mountain. | 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


BY J. B. DILLON. 


“Ambition! 
“And what is its reward? —at best a name: 
**Praise—when the ear has grown too dull to hear: 
“Gold—when the senses it should please are dead: 
“W reaths—when the hair they cover has grown gray: 
“Fam2—when the heart it should have thrilled is numb: 
“All things Lut love—when love is all we want.” 





The pine-capped rocks that strained towards the friend of his early days, had found an asylum. 
heaven, in the wildness and grandeur of Nature— | The sun was sinking in the west; and as twilight 
the valley that lay extended beneath me, in its ‘slowly unfurled her veil over the landscape beneath 
green and beautiful frestness—and the fairest river me, I turned from the fair scene, and descending by 
of the world, flowing, and rippling, and glancing, |! 4 uliuuituus pitthy reached the cottage, just as the 
in the distance—all contributed to fill my mind,) Jast rays of the setting sun threw a rich mellow 
lonely as I was, with a vague and indefinite delight; | jieht upon the tops of the pines which crowned the 
and, forgetting my cold and estranged companions || summit of the mountain. 
who sported on the plains below, I continued my|| «Where have you been wandering, Allan? en- 
wayward ramble. ‘quired Montrose. ‘The school was dismissed two 

“What seek you onthe mountain, child? ex- hours ago.” 
claimed a being who suddenly appeared before me.|| ‘I have been upon the top of the Gray Rock.” 
His form was bent with the weight of years, and||Such was the name which tradition had given to 
his thin locks glistened in the setting sun with the;|the highest point of an immense ledge of rocks 


a faintly beaten track which seemed to lead to-| 


Ona my left stood the splendid mansion of 


|'of Henry Montrose, in which I, the orphan son of 


| which rose upon the side of the mountain to a per- 
pendicular height of seventy or eighty feet. 
“Wpvs the anemtain again! W 


'there no longer ago than vontandag. “Va Mire a 
strange boy, Allan,” mildly observed Mr. Montrose, 
jas I entered the cottage. 
| “And where, Mister Allan Dunbar, are the wild 
flowers which you promised to bring me, from the 
‘side of the mountain, above the rock ?? demanded 
‘a fair little girl, who had seen about twelvesum- 
MMCIS. 
“I forgot them, Alice,’’ I replied—and the enqui- 
jrer turned from me with an air of transient anger 
which is peculiar to childish disappointment. I 
spoke to no one of the aged man wkom I had seen 
‘in my ramble; but bis words still rang in my ears 
|like the knell of Hope; and at an early hour I re- 
tired to my humble pallet to obtain whatever repose 
| sleep could bestow. 
|| The other inmates of the cottage were Mr. Mon- 
\ trose, his only child, Alice, and an old woman 
|\whom we familiarly called aunt Agnes. Mrs, 
| Montrosp, the mother of Aliec, died some years be- 
| fore, and left the husband of her early and devoted 
| love, the only living relation and the sule guardian 
oftheir infant daughter. Montrose was a native 
lof France, and after having received a liberal edu- 
‘cation in that country, he emigrated to America; 
and while residing in one of our eastern citics, he 
became attached to and afterwards married, the 
daughter of a worthy clergyman. Possessing at 
that time a fortune which, if not sufficient to enable 
him to live in affluence, at Jeast placed him beyond 
the reach of poverty, he left the noise and bustle 
lof the city, and sought and found a home in the 
then village of Here he lived happily 
\for a few years, until the wife of his bosom sunk to 
the grave inthe glory of womanhood. Grief for 
/her loss, and solicitude for the welfare of the infant 
\left to his charge, impaired his health; and after 
jexpending the greater part of his humble fortune, 
jhe retired with his daughter and old Agnes to the 
cottage of which | have spoken, and at the request 
‘of Edward Moorland, became the preceptor of the 
village school. 

Edward Moorland—ha! ha!—at the mention of 
his name, even now, after the lapse of almost fifty 
years, I feel my sluggish blood flowing with unwon- 
ted warmth through my old veins—Edward Moor- 
land was heir to a princely fortune, and at the age 
of twenty-five, his knowledge and talents were the 
theme of the people for many a mile round, and 
his fame had even reached the ears of some of the 

| great inen of that day. 





| 


We had beev, during his 
boyhoed, end was at that time, a deep-and untir- 
ing student. The hamble and weak sought advice 
from him--and when he spoke the aged listened 
‘with respect. Handsome in person and frank in 
manners, the young loved and honored him. Quick 
in his perceptions, and eloquent in the expression of 
| his thoughts, the old predicted that his career would 
| be one of fame and honor. 





Moorland often visited the cottage, and would 
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spend the long twilight of a summer cyvyening, in 
come intellectual discussion with Montrose, whose 
mild manners and extensive knowledge threw 
around his conversation an interest and beauty 
which always won admiration. 
gentle Alice, and myself, were often on such occa- 
sions, their silent auditors until the extinguishment 
of the lights in the houses of the village told the 
hour for repoze. 

Alice Montrose was a favorite of Moorland, and 
he treated her with a degree of friendly tamiliarity, 
which always brought a smile of pleasure to her 
youthful countenance, when he visited the cotiage. 
She was indeel.the favorite of ail the girls of the 
viliage— 

“None knew her but to love her, 
None named her, but to praise”— 
and often in the bright days of summer, her juvenile 
compinions would deck her dark raven locks with 
wreaths of roses, and, pressing around her, they 
would skip about in childish glee, on beholding 
their owa fanciful decorations, Poor Alice! she 
was beautiful, and they loved her. : 

Two summers came and passed away, and no 
event of interest occurred at the cottage. Twice 
or thrice during this time I saw the aged man whom 
[had reason to remember, for his dreary words 
spoken to me on the mouat.in. 
visited the villaze, an wis known by the name of 
the old hermit. In my loneliest hours his words 
would ring in my ears—and I felt the spirit of am- 
bition twining itself around my heart, and inter- 
mingling closely with every principle of my nature. 
} had learned to look with seeming indiffvrence on 
the coldness of the world, and had tanght my spirit 
to meet without shrinking the haughty glance of 
the arrogant, and the curling lip of the high-born 
and wealthy. They shall yet honor me--thought 
I--and though they may never love me, yet the 
cold eye of arrogance shall quail before me, and the 
lip of man shall forget to curl in my presence.— 
They shall be my flatterers--my sycophants-—my 
parasites. Such reflections would as often as they 
arose, cast a gleam of happiness upon my soul, 
which none knew, and none shared. 


Ife occasionally 


Charles Montrose, whose health had been on the’ 


decline for many years, now became so much en- 
fecbled, that he could no longer attend to the duties 
of a preceptor, and the increasing power of disease 
confined him to the cottage, and soon after to his 
bed. Here he lingered for a few months, during 
which time the cold hand of death pressed heavier 


and heavier upon him, until Hope appeared to him | 


like a dim star faintly twinkling above the horizon 
of existence, beneath which he knew it was rapid- 
ly sinking forever. 

It was a bright day in summer—I remember it 
well. A few of the villagers were at the cottage, 
and there, too, was Edward Moorland. They had 
come to behold the chilling triumph of death; and 
they stood gazing coldly upon the couch of the dy- 
ing Montrose. In one corner of the room reclined 
Alice upon the breast of old Agnes. She was sob- 
bing aloud. 

“Moorland,” said the dying man, ‘*come near 
me; you have been my friend--I am dying—and my 
poor Alice will evuu be Icft au orphan. Ob! pro 
tect her, and guide her in the paths of virtuc, and 
God will bless you. Do you promise?” 

“J do,” answered Moorland; and his cheek grew 
deadly pale as he continued—She shall find a 
home at my mansion, and the protection of a bro- 
ther.” ; 

“It is enough-—it is cnough--and may heaven re- 
ward you. The room is growing dark—where is 
Allan Dunbar?” 


1 ‘Here,’ answered I, leaning over his couch. | 


Old Agnes, the | 


I did not return directly tomy humble lodgings, 
|| The bland evening breeze came witha refreshing 
|| me your hand—that wili do. Howdark itis. Ah!|)coolness npo my fevered brow; and [ walked to- 
|*tis the darkness of death. God bless you, Allan |} ward the basco of the mountain. IU felt that [ was 





} 





“Come nearer--I do not see you--pearer—give 


|—strange youth--an orphan, tvo.—Moorland, my || beloved by one, and IE would not have bartered the 
ichikl—oh! God protect her.---Farewell.”’ His| love of that one, for the admiration of millious.— 
;Voice died away in indistinct murmurings——the || Reaching the foot of the mountain, | leaned against 
ila projecting rock, and inlulged in a thousand bril- 
||became fixed and glazed, and iz one moment more Nii int hopes of fime aud happiness, until twilight 


ldeath-rattle was heard as he breathed--his eyes 


|we knew that the 
trose. 

I was then alone in the world. Towards me 
Moorland had always been cold and distant. In 
his frequent and earlier visits to the cottage, where 


| 





j|hiz presence was alw tys bailed with joy, upon me 
he never similed ; and long before the death of Mon-| 
'trose, his conte apluous gituces when we met, told} 
tae, if his lips did not, taat he-despise { and hated | 
lme. Iknewnotwiy. Perhaps, f thought, he was | 
only fulfilling the dark deerce of destiny that none 
should loveme. Yet against this deeree my mind | 
would struggle fearfully, even when a coascious-| 
jucss would steal over it that the struggle was vain. 
For one being, eveu in echillbou l,ib ad secgetly 
jcherished a deep, devoted, aud buraing love. It! 
was breathed to none—none knew it; none believed | 
the cold, silent, reserved Allan Dunbur could love. 
Yet the love [then bore for thut being seemed to 
form a partof my existence. It strengthened with} 
years, and in my loneliest days of study or a) 
plation—in moments of happiness or hours of gloom 
|—hope would breathe a faint whisper,-and tell me| 
that I might yet be iowa and loved by Alice} 
| Montrose. 

| A few weeks after the interment of my 
friend, {determined to leave the place of my 
ity, and to scek, in other lands and among stran- 
gers, kuowledge and the talisman wealth. I was 
ambitious, and these were to be my instruments to 
battle with the mighty and to humble the proud.— 
During the evening preceding the day fixed for my 
departure, | went to take leave of Alice Montrose. 
In entering a gate that opened into a beautiful gar- 
\|den which lay in front of the dwelling of Moorland, 
| discoveredt her sitting in a little arbor, almost 
iconcealed by it: foliage. A small volume was open 
jin her hand, and a mournful smile rested upon her 
jbeautifully pale features as I approached. 

“I shall leave the village to-morrow, and lam 
jhere, Alice, to bid you farewell,” said 1, extending 
| my hand, 

She arose, placed her small white hand in mine, 
jand fixing her clear, deep blue eyes upon me for 
lone moment, burst into tears. I felt the blood rush 
| in torrents to my heart, aad my lips trembled and 
|writhed as I spoke. 
| Alice! the world knows me not,’? I exclaimed, 
“it calls me cold and unfeeling. Ohdo not believe 
it, Gud knows how loag—how deeply—how de- 
votedly L have loved you. I knew it was madness 
|\—I know it is madness now. And yet I cling to 
\\the illusive dream which is witaering my heart. 
|| What am [? A penniless beggar—ha! ha! ha!— 
No! no!—-Forgive me, Alice—I am mad—-I must 
leave you. In the gay andl splendid halls of i- 
ward “VMoinrland, and in the happy circles there, 
thou wilt soon forget the poor Allan Dunbar.” 

‘““Nover!? she exclaimed, with a tone and em- 
phasis which thrilled to my heart. I could not 
doubt. I reiterated my deep and devoted love.—I 
heard her breathe that vow which always comes 
with unsullied purity from a virgin heart; and pla- 
cing on one of her fingers a plain gold ring, I im- 
pressed upon her tearful cheek one burning kiss, 
and hurried from the spot. 


early 
nativ- 


| 


hi 
' 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
! 





form which lay before us was al} 
cold inanimate corpse. Thus died Charles Mon-|/ed in unclou ted 
; itt 


i| 
i} 





died away, and the thousand gems of night glitter- 
vendor inthe blue canopy above 
Theard the voices of men who scemed to ap- 
proach the place where I 
into a nook of the rock 


ids 


ne. 
stood. 
h completely con- 
aise T did not wish to be 
seen, alone, at such an hour, in such aspot. The 
t, until at leneth I heard 
of Edward Moorland. 

“You have been jesting with me, Thoruley,” said 


i stepped aside 
whic 
cealed me from view ; bee 


voices became more distinct 


the full, deep, clear tones 


he to his companion, as they approached the spot 
where I stood —“and you do wrong—you, to whom 
lone, the deep secrets of my heart are known, 
SecF is my idol, aud it shail prove my glory or my 
curse. You know, Thornley,” and his voice sunk 
tu a whisper, “that I hate—ay, and /car, that cot- 
tagechurl, Anil y< that he is beloved 
by Alice Montroce. You did but jest surely.” 
“Pear him! Your struzzle among m 


you tell me 


‘uy for fume 
and powes, will indeed be one of doubt and anxi- 
ety, if a morose aud triendiess youth like Allan 

He wus in the ht- 
tle arbor near the foot of your garden with Alice 
about sunset, and after his departure fF found her 
jintears. fe willleave the villize soon—a penni- 
less wanderer--and you fear him!? 

“TF tell you, Thornley,? continued Moorland, “tL 
hate that youth. [hate the cold proud glance of 
hiseye. Ihave marked his habits of loneliness, 
even from his earliest childhood. 
the young were not his s ; he reads much; be 
jreflects much. [ have studied human nature, and 
|the lesson hath brought bitterness even to my heart. 
{Long since I looked upon that churl as 1 should 
‘look upona small dark cloud rising above the hor- 
jizon, appearing faint and feeble in the distance, 
but which I foresaw was to bring with it the whirl- 
| wind and the tempest, beneath which my hopes and 
igreatness were to be blighted and swept away for- 
lever. Ay-—-the old already begin to speak of bim 
‘with solemn faces—they say he nas genine. True: 
land he must be crushed. I know my instruments— 
jand I know ** [flere his words became indis- 
jtinct; but l had heard enough. 

“Must be crushed! muttere! I, emerging from 
my place of concealment. ‘Well, it shail not be 
without a fearful struggle. Proud, ambitious mor- 
tal, thou shalt yet icarn to beara rival. Here 
the thought came that he was the protector of Alice 
Montrose; and his deep hatred towards me was 
forgotten in my gratitucle for his generosity to that 
poor orphan. I went to my lodgings, aud after 
passing a night which ailowed my wearied spirit no 
repose, [ bade old Agnes farewell, received her 
blessing, and casting one “longing lingering look” 
upon the loved haunts of my childhood, took my 
departure. 

A wandoror, then, with a quenchless thirst for 
knowledge, I beca.ne. And I sought gold—not be- 
cause I loved it; but because [ knew its power. 
Years rolled by me, in their steady and untiring ca- 
reer. In many «strange clime I sought Wisdom: 
I listened to her words wherever her voice was 
heard. I gathered knowledge from the lonely an- 
chorite. I treasured the unschooled learning of the 
humble cottager of the wilderness. The restless 











Duubar can arouse your fears. 
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spirit of ambition urged me onward. Hope would 
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at intervals dis spel the » darkness and gloom of my “She i is)? observed the stranger as we walked 
heart, and whisper that happiness was yet in store|;towards the gate---and he stopped---and looking 
for me. I found the world, as it was in my child-||earnestly at we continued ina low tone---“she is--- 
hood, cold and repulsive. No grasp of affection or|/list to me Allan Dunbar---I know you---Alice Mon- 
friendship made my bosom thrill, and I clung to})trose is a tenant of the mad-heuse.” 
the memory of one, witha wildidolatry. Iwould|} The mad-house,’ I slowly repeated---while I 
cometimes draw, in imagination, a glowing picture brushed away the cold drops which were gathering 
of love, contentment, and joy—and in suclt mo-|) upon my forehead. “And where is the mad-house?” 
ments forget knowledge, and ambition and glory. “Yonder,” said he, pointing toa large gloomy 
And then the sickly and haggard form of Penury i ooking edifice, which had been erected near the} 
would slowly appear upon the fair picture and || base of the rocks 
blight its loveliness, and press my mind, tortured | } I heard no munge--iat passing from the garden, | 
and maddened, into its usual path of strife and sor-|| proceeded, tortured by a thousand reflections, to- | 
row. Oh, Poverty! thy sway is not over the al wards the house to which he had pointed. Was'! 
ble. They smile at thy presence, and they mock}|it possible that the hot spirit of madness had 
thy power. But thou dost battle with the mighty, || thrown his mantle over one. so be: autiful, so inno- | 
agd thy han 1 presses he ravily upon the ae Thef cent, and s Ina few moments I was at] 
haughty have learned to bow bi fore thee— ad the}, the door, and a pale, fierce looking man answered 
gifted ones of earth have struggled in thy grasp,|) crufly to my call. ‘ 
only to be crushed at last! | taught my spirit to|| “Is Alice Montrose here?” I enquired in a fal-| 
bear, though not patiently, the manacles whic || teri ng voice. || 
poverty had fastened I could not as cls! The man surveyed me almost a minute before he |! 
the only being on earth who loved me, to chain||tnswered ?---here is, Sirya madorphan girl here, | 
herself to the same fate. No! no!—TI felt the curse | who bears that name.” 
--and I bore it alone. | ead me to the room where she is confined,” 
Fortune at iength scattered her favors npon me |) s%s Uh. 
in profusion; and after an absence of several years,|| “Strangers are not permitted to enter that room. 
I prepared to retura to the home of my early days None but---"* ; 3 ' 
The fame of Meor-|| “I tell you,’? exclaimed I, fiercely interrupting 
land had been carried afar, and his name was coun. |) him, “1 will see her---she is the daughter of the 
ded in distant lands. Proud of my knowledge, and||ftiend of my youth---she is---no matter---lead me 
anticipating happiness, I determined to act the part|| to her room.” 
of a generous rival tewards the protector of Alice \ “Oh, well, if you are an acquaintance,” he 
Montrose—selfish, and towering, and unbounded as|| growled, “I suppose you may see her---follow me.” 
I knew his ambition to be. | After passing through a long hail, he led the way 
It was a fair day in the autumn of the year,| up a flight of stairs, and opening + the door of aroom| 
when I reached the place of my nativity. turned to me with a grim smile upon his counte- 


Every | 
thing wore a strange aspect. Mast of the small | — and exclaimed.--“*She is there. 3 
cottages bad disappeared, and large and splem lid || 








0 Deluved! 


around it. 






and claim my betrothed bride. 


T'rushed into the room. Oh God! h 
edifices occupicd their places. The rocks sti}}|/ that moment is engraven on my memory. Two 
stood in their towering majesty, and seemed to! beings occupied the apartment. In one, old, wan, 
frown from their dark brows upon the clusters of emaciated, and reclining upon a straw pallet, I 
dwellings which were pressing towards them, as if jrecognized the almost forgotten features of Agnes. 
to drive them from the beds where they had rested |The other---ha! hat hat---The other was Alice 
for ages. A thousand unknown faces met my gaze || Montrose. She was seated in a large chair. Her 
as | passed along the strange streets. ‘arms at the elbows were pinioned to her sides, 


ow deeply 


None knew 


me. As [ hurricd towards the dwelling of Moor-| | Her long clustering hair had been closely shorn. A 


land, I looked in vain for one famiiiar counte-|| miserable mantle wis fastened around her, which 
nance. Not a tri ice of the cottage in which I h: ud let ‘t her long fleshless arms naked from the shoul- 
passed my childhood was to be scen. I felt my) || der. Her sunken cheek wore the hue of ashes--- 
blogs flow quickly in my veins, as the large man- her brow---ay, that brow which I had known 
sion of Moorland broke upon my view. There 1 jere sorrow had cast one shade upon it---was drawn 
hoped to find Alice Montrose, lovely in the dawn) into writhing and fearful knotty projections over 
of womanhood—nnlike the world around her, un-||her wild and restless eyes, from which the dark 
changed—-still cherishing the memory of the w ay-|) spirit of insanity seemed to glare forth. Her long 
ward end ambitious Allan Dunbar. iclaw-like hands were unceasingly employed in 
With a palpitating heart IL approached the g ate| picking the sides of the chair in which she was 
which opened into the garden where, years befove, jconfined. Upon one of her shrunken and wither- 
[had parted from Alice. I entered, and saw the| ed fingers, compressed and indented until it clung 
arbor which I so well remembered. The hot//firmly to the bone, was the plain gold ring which 1 
breath of summer had passed over its clustering} gave her at parting. 
leaves, and seared them into a sickly yellowish hue.||_ Agnes arose froin her humble resting place as I 
Lhurricd on towards the hall door, where a small|/ entered, and after gazing at me for a few moments, 
group of ladies and gentlemen were standing. I exclaimed, *¢Allan Dunbar! have you come at last. 
saw at a glance that Alice was not amongst them. Well, well---’tis too late now. ‘There,’ said she, 
“Is Mr. Moorland at home?” I enquired. “is Alice Montrose. She bade me give you this 
“No, Sir-—” answered a small man with a smi-|} package. Three years she has been the poor crazy 
ling face—*he is absent in the service of his coun-||thing you see her. 
try.” tendant.” ; 
‘And Miss Montrose—*” 1 tore open the worn package. It contained a 
“We know not the lady,” observed one of the)| short letter which had been written at the mansion 
group. of Moorland, ere her mind had Jost the light of 
I was about to turn away, when one who appear-||reason. The contents of that letter swept over my 
ed to be an old domestic approached me, and asked || heart like flame. It told me, what had been con- 
£ I spoke of Alice Montrose. cealed from the world, that Edward Moorland, in 
“Ay—” said I impatiently—“‘where is she?” ||his own dwelling, in the darkness of midnight, 


1 have been her coustant at- 








and when the loud voice of the crashing thunder 
rose fearfully above the shrieks of the struggler, was 
a false and perjured vitttANn—and Alice Montrose 
was his victim. 

“Moorland was false,” said Agnes, as I leaned 
against the wall with the letter clenched in my 
hands, 

“Oh! God'? 1 exclaimed, ‘may the deadliest 
curse of an orphan rest upon bis soul.” I stamped 
madly upon the floor as the curse passed my 
lips, and for the first time the poor blighted 
form before me, seemed to be conscious of my pre- 
sence. Her eyes became fixed upon me with a 
keen and steady gaze—her limbs became tremu- 
lous—and at last, as they began to writhe in the 
cords by which she was bound, the most fearful 
shrichs that cver thrilled upyn the ear of mortal, 
burst from her lips. I advanced close to her chair, 
and endeavored by mild words to sooth her. *Twas 
vain. Her cries rang fearfully through the build- 
ing, and the man whom [ had met at the door 
rushed into the room, and stood close by my side, 
| with a leathern thong in his a and his dark 
\|brows knitinanger. His eyes glared fiercely upon 
the ruined loved one of my heart. 

“Ifush! thou mad fuol,” he exclaimed, stamp- 
ing violently. The maniac shuddered beneath 
his gaze, and a feeble cry of terrof came from her 
heart. 

“Hush! fool”—thundered he, raising the scourge. 

“Damned monster!” [ exclaimed, springing up- 
on him with the fury of a tiger, “if you strike 








||that being, I will tear out your heart, and trample 
it in the dust.” The fierceness of my passion 
awed the wretch; and the arm he had raised fell 
powerless by his side. 

“Begone! ere I murder thee,” said I, hurling 
him towards the door. He turned, and casting a 
glance around, like that of a baflled wolf, left the 
apartment. 

Three days did I remain by the side of Alice 
Moutrose. The cords by which she was bound 
were taken off, and she was Jaid upon the couch 
jjof Agnes—to die. On the evening of the third 

day, asT watched over her, I saw the unnatural 
brightness fade from her eyes, and the fearful con- 
tortions of her brow sink into unruMled smooth- 
ness. Reasun was resuming its empire over the 
soul, at the approach of death. I knew the ma- 
niac never died a maniac, to be borne, a phrenzied 
spirit, into the bosom of its God—and I knew 
Alice was dying. 

I leaned over her couch while her gaze was fixed 
upon me. “Speak to me, Alice,’ said I, taking 
her bony handin mine. °Tis Ailan Dunbar.--- 
One word---my only love---speaix-~"? A faint 
smile passed over her death-like features. Her 
lips moved, but she uttere no sound. I felt a 
feeble pressure of the hand, and stooping, pressed 
my lips to hers, which seemed to tremble and grow 
cold as | clung to them. 
me an emaciated corpse. 
Montrose. 

The keeper of the mad-house spoke of the sur- 
geons, and claimed the lifeless form of my love 
But [ gave him gold, and he permitted me to con- 
vey away the body. ‘No: no: ponr Alice,” 
murmered I, “thy wan and withered ferm shall 
not glut the gaze of the wondering student. The 
keen, cold scalpel of the anatomist shall never cut 
the fibres that bound thy heart. Thou shalt rest 
by the side of thy father; and deeply shalt thou 
be avenged.” We buried her near the base of the 
mountain upon which I had so often rambled in 
my childhood. She is an angel in heaven now. 








[ arose and siw before 
Thus perished Alice 











* * %* * Tf lived---with one deep and 
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burning desire. I had but one wish---one hope--- 
one object. In the dark and unshared agony of 
my heart, I vowed to persecate Moorland through 
life. Death by the dagger carried not pangs 
enough with it. I knew his heart. I knew that 
ambition was deeply interwoven in him. No, no, 
I thought, he shall not perish by the dagger. 1 
will walk the paths of the world with him. I will 
poison every stream from which he hopes to drink 
happiness. I will blight every flower that springs 
up in his path. Men shall weave a garland of 
fame for him. He shall see it settling upon his 
brows. His heart will beat high with the only 
rapture it can feel. He will smile. And then, 
when he sees the sun of glory beaming in splen- 
dor around him, I will rise upen the scene, like a 





dask spirit ruling his desuny; and overs hadowing| 
his brightness, I will hurl him with his heart qui-! 
vering, down---dlown---down---into the cold and 
hopeless night of despair. 

Such were my reflections, and such my deterini-| 
nation. Moorland was to be tortured by the pre-| 
sence and power of an intellect mightier than his) 
own. I thought myself prepared for the task. 
The Jand rung with his praises, but my purpose} 
faltered uot. The lovely and the innocent dwelt 
with enthusiasm on his growing fame: it seemed to) 
me like the spotless innocence of heaven bowing | 
before the black depravity of hell. Ay, I jeard 
his praise break forth from the lips of woman, and 
I felt my heart sicken and my brain reel. But 1)} 
did not despair. | 

I mingled with the world---I held my course 
amongst men. 
to gain their esteem and their love. To my kvow-|| 
ledge they bowed; and to my genius they awarded || 
the cold and cheerless tribute of respect. Still l 
pressed onward unti! I found myself where 1) 
thought my deadliest foe within my grasp. In} 


|| murdered shal! ring in thine ear. 


| 


i] 
I exerted every power of my mind || knew he would wither beneath the power of a mind 


hausting volume which lay before me, and found a 
melancholy respite in contemplating the thousand 
gems of heaven, which shone and zlittered above 
meas if in mockery of my fate. 

Thus secluded from the world, I pursued for 
years the fixed and unchangeable purpose of my 
heart. And when I had explored every depth 
where knowledge lay concealed—when I had 
learned every truth that science could teach— 
again I mingled with men. Again my knowledge 
won their admiration; and soon afterwards I found 
myself in the halls of legislation, and by the side 
of Edward Moorland. Lis course had been stead- 
ily upwards, and his glory was uodimmed. Still 
among the first in the councils of his country— 
still possessing the same mighty Intellect, his great- 
ness was the common theme of the nation and 
thousands bowed befure the splendor of his mind. 
It was adark and selfish joy that came upon my 
heart, when I found myself once more placed in 
the arena where I might contend with that man. 
Now, thought IJ, as I looked upon his calmly proud 
features—now, will I cling to thee and to thy des- 
\|tiny, until I torture and drag thee to the ‘dust. 
The voice of the accusing spirit of her thou hast 
Thy nightly 
|slumbe rs shall be brcken by the presence of impa- 
tient fiends, and thou shalt wakein the morning to 
know that I live to curse thee. Such were my 
feelings towards Moorland, whom I often met in 
stormy debate, and such at that time was the 
cours eof my restless and burning ambition. My 
jobject was to eclipse the splendour of his fame. 1 





‘superior to his Own. Slowly but steadily I arose 
jin the esteem of men, I found myself surrounded 
||by new and smiling faces; and I felt my hand 
| pressed by those upon whom wealth had conferred 
linfluence. I marked with rapture the gloom which 


those halls where mind grapples with mind---where | gathered from day to day upon the features of my 


1} 
intellect wages its high and bloodless warfare--- enemy. 


where the brightest wreaths of fame are lost and| 
won---I met Edward Moorland. lL heard his elo- 
quence. I heard the shouts of the multitude 
which broke forth when he ceased speaking. The| 
long cherished consciousness of my intellectual || 
superiority did not forsake me. 
glow of cloquence rush to my heart. 
thousand cold eyes were instantly fixed upon me:) 
and then, for the first time, I trembled before the} 
gaze of man. My ideas became confused, and my | 
words dropped from my lips with a faultering ioe 
herency. I felt my weakness. In that fearful 
hour of trial, I learned the chilling truth that 1 
had been but a poor wanderer upon the surface * 
the stream of knowledge---picking up floating bau-| 
bles here and there, which would lose theif lustre! 


[arose. A | 





and dwindle into insignificance when placed by! 


the side of the dazzling gems which time and toil! 
had brought from the hidden depths of the stream. | 
I had met the man who had poisoned the cup of 
my existence---and when I strained every faculty | 
to crush him in my grasp, he turned upon me only 
to smile at my impotency. 

Then came dark days of despair, which lowered 
for a time over every feeling and every hope. But 
such days could not last. 
cils of men, and sought knowledge with an ardor 
which no obstacle could appal, and with an ener- 
gy which no toil could chill. I poured over the 
learning of past ages, I reasoned with tne philoso- 
phers of olden time, and I culled their wisdom 
from the rubbish in which it was buried. Ah! 
those were days of weariness and nights of toil. 
Often, in the stillness of midnight, when the cold 
world slept, bave I turned from the thought-ex- 


I turnod from the coun- 





| 
1} 
} 
| 


He seemed to be haunted by a presenti- 
ment which told him that the wreath of fime was 
— to wither and drop from his brows for 
ever. { pressed upon him closely through every 
'scene---and lung and powerfully did he contend. 
He fell at Jast, where thousands were around him--- 


I felt the warm || where not a hand was stretched to aid him---where 


nota sigh broke forth for his fate. It was upona 
day when bis hopes were brightest: when the 
mightiest powers of his mind were wielded to crush 
me. He spoke with that thrilling eloquence which 
always finds its way to the hearts of those in whose 
hearing itis uttered. Yet he seemed like one who 
contended with a power before which he felt it was 
his destiny to fall. When his voice ceased, he took 
his seat, not with that triumphant smile which his 
features were wont to wear on such occasions, but 
the deep marks of despair were seen passing over 
his pale countenance. 

Never until that hour were the full powers of my 
mind called into action. Never before were the 
gems which } had gathered by toil and thought 
through many a lonely year, thrown in all their 
brilliancy before men. But age presses heavily 
upon me now; and I write too feebly to record the 
triumph of that day. When I arose to speak, all 
eyes were fixed upon me. Among Moorland’s 
friends and parasites 1 saw hope stsuggling for om- 
pire: and glancing around over those who had at- 
tached themselves to my cause, I saw the shades of 
doubt, settling with a cold and cheerless calmness 
upon many of their brows. That hour was to de- 
cide my fate. As I spoke, a thousand eyes spark- 
led with delight---a thrilling sensation seemed to 
pervade the multitude---and when I concluded, the 





}vast hal]] trembled with the acclamations which 





broke forth. I saw tie blanched cheek, the rest 
less eye, anil the pale quivering lip of Moorland, 

In that moying crowd he no longer met the smile 
he was wont to meet from all. He heard not the 
voice of the flatterers who had long lingered around 
him, and whose tones he had learned to love. In 
passing from the hill, while the acclargation seem. 
ed to grow louder and more entinsias stic, | ap- 
proached the spot where he sat. 
he‘arose. 


Ile trembled as 
I drew near to him, and extending my 
hand---I sminep. Ah! how many a dark and 
deadly purpose may lurk in the heart, and be con- 
cealed from the worlhi by the impenetrable yeil 
thrown overit by a smile!---Grasping his bot hand, 
and leaning towards him until my lips almost 
touched his ear, | spoke in a whisper---but that 
whisper seemed to rise even amid the shoutgeof 
thousands. “Vhe cottage churl has crossed your 
path,” said 1, “and Alice Montrose shall yet be 
avenged,” 

He started as if a serpent had stung him---for he 
thought his crime and his victim were buried to- 
gether for ever from the world. For one moment 
he cast a steady look upon me, in which surprise 
was strongly mingled with anguish, and then fell 
jbackward in his seat. 1 saw the iron had entered 
ITheeded not the shouts. What, to me, 
at that moment, was human greatness! What 
availed the might of knowledge or the power of 
eloquence! They could not heal a bleeding heart. 
They could not calin a tortured and lone Ay mind. 
[ would have bartered all---all---for the days of my 
boyhood, when one pure, light hearted child of 
nature loved me! 


his soul. 


Time passed on, and men bowed before mel and ho- 
nored me; but they loved me not. None pressed my 
hand with the fervor of warm-hearted friendship. The 
lively tones of happiness, and the careless laugh of mer- 
riment were hushed at my approach. All to me appear- 
ed cold, and formal, and false. My soul thirsted for af- 
fection, but the gates of the fountain seeined to be barred 
for ever against me. 


I was forced, one evening, to the hall where Pleasure 
held her nightly revels; but those scenes had no charms 
forme. The sound of the lute fell in discord on my 
ear. I felt myself alone, where eve ry heart seemed to 
thrill with happiness—and I turned from the fair forms 
and joyous countenances of those who whirled in the 
dance, to bend beneath the unseen pressure that weighed 
down the withering affections of my heart. 1 hastily 
left the place, and returned home---but notto rest. My 
temples throbbed, and my lips were parched and Tever- 
ish, Not one of the many parasites whom I had Ieft, 
spoke to me in the language of the heart. They loved 
me not—and I knew it. biven the poor cottage girls, in 
the guileless simplicity of their nature, rejected my love 
and shunned my presesce. I threw myself back upon 
the sofa, and pressing my burning forehead with my 
hand, sat a self-forturer. Tine clock struck two, and 
the lamp oontinued to burn feebly, when a soft strain of 
music which rose in front of my window, aroused me 
from my feverish reveries. It was a serenade. Wrap- 
ping myself in my cloak, I descended from the chamber, 
opened the back coor of the hall, passed through the 
garden gate, and approached the serénaders from an op- 
posite direction. Many of the revellers of that night 
had gathered around, attracted by the music, and, un- 
known, I took my stand among them. 

“They play well,” observed a person who stood near 
me, “but Donhar will not thank them for breaking his 
rest.” 

“Does he not love music?” enquired another. 


“Love music! No, no---he loves nothing. His happi- 
ness consists in hating and despising every thing.” 

“Do you know him, well?” 

“I know he is cold-hearted, proud, and selfish. True 
he is gifted beyond the lot of most men: but he has uo 
feeling. He is a hopeless misanthrope.” 
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“Then, even in his greatness, he must be very.unhap- 


pyr” said the other. “Do you not think so?” continued 
be, turning to me. 


against the willow tree at the head of the grave. In 
vain did reason raise her voice---in vain did a mind long 
schooled to conceal the weakness of the heart exert its 
power---in vain the chidings of philosophy: I was a 
child---and fell down upon the grave of Alice Montrose, 
and wept. * * * * 


“[ doubt it not,” responded [, partly concealing my 
features with my cloak. 

“Humble as I am, I would not change places with e 
him,” said the first speaker. When I aroze the mo: ning was beginning to dawn. I 


did not wish to be seen abroad at such an hour, and 





I turned away from the colloquy. The music ceased 


—the serenaders moved away---and the crowd began to hrs to my dwelling, where, throwing myself upon a 
couch, I fell into a troubled st ep. 

| From that night the course of my life changed. There 
me in fleecy whiteness, and then melted one by one in) is no gloom more dark than that which succeeds the 





disperse. The cloud which had obscured the moon 


broke into innumerable parts which floated awhile above 


- . . . * ' , 
the deep blue of heaven, and left night beautiful. Thé! last ray of hope: no wilderness more dreary than the 
freshness of the air and the be auty of the scene had an || companionless mind: no calm more cheerless than that 
influence upon my spirits. 


‘ ° 
I walked |] which follows the tempests of the heart. Thad no more 
| 


jambiticn. 


I could not sleep. 


through the silent streets until the gray cliffs that were For years exery powcr of my mind had been 


j . Pt | , 2 5 
dear ts me in childhood broke upen my view. Phe exerted to accomplish one object; and that object was 
clear moon shone full upon them-—displaying all their!//one of vengeance. I had been successful. My mind 
solemn grandeur. 


They rose far above the towering |/sunk into lethargy, and my existence was almost a 


jblank. The shouts of applauding multitudes had no 


[charms for me. I left the national councils: I took no 


spires and glittering stream that decked the valley; and 
they seemed to stand like the sonsbre genius of sorrow, | 
|| part in public affairs. (loved my country, and I might 

I reached the outskirts of the town, and pausing to} have benefitted mankind, had my energies been proper- 
take a quict view of the scene around, my eyes rested | ly directed; but destiny turned them, even in youth, 


; 3 , 
on the mansiou of Moorland. A thousand recollections ||into a dark and sclfich channel. 
| 


gazing, without a smile, upon beauty. 


I shunned the glitter- 

. | . . ' : 

seemed to rush upon my memory. The man who had! ing assemblies of fashion: I shunned my former asso- 
z 3 i ) 

poisoned my hopes—my happ'ness—my existence—still 

| 


\« jates: 
i 


lived; though neglected and shunnec Ny vengeance 
’ : , Ss 


1 thought 
My lips quivered; and I felé my | 
T approached the house. I knew not} 


and held companionship with the gambler and the drunk- 
1 


had piostrated him; but he was not crushed. ard. 
of Alice Montrose. 


cheek grow pale. 


My voice rose highest amidst the throng that 
reeled around the altar of intemperance. I folded to 


| 

| 

™ heart beings whose very breath was pollution. 

fad S . | . 

my oject. A light gleamed from one of the wincows/|Pah! let me draw a veil over those days. Many saw 
ii 5 3 

and I hurried towards it. 


The curtain was withdrawn, || my course with wonder. Some saw it, and smiled: but 
and the window partly raised to admit the air. A  fe-|/none stretched out a hand to pluck me from tke vortex 
Like the fabled bird of the 


: ? |. : ae 
male was bending over the body of some one resting on!/in which I was whirling. 
| . ° ° 

jancients, I madly clung to the flame in which my heart 


a couch. 


The sobbing became | 


She was sobbing audibly. I could not dis- 


cover the features of the invalid. |was consuming. 

. i pe Fae 

more frequent and violeat; until the mourner at las*, |] The spelt of delirium was at last broken. I awoke 
; - - ° 

utering One deep and fearful ery of anguish, fell sense-| one morning after having passed a night of the most en- 

The 


through the windows of my chamber. 


’ . } . . . . 
less upon the floor—and [ beheld the harrowed, cadave- lervating dissipation. 
% a8 P } 
rous and livid features of Moorland, writhing in the || 
I heard the gurgling in his throat—I || in the greatest atsorder. 


a : ; | 
saw his limbs quiver, and his eyes become glazed. One | 


sun was shining brightly 

The room was 
to my bed, I had 
freak of madness, 


tore down the books which composed my library, and 


agonies of death! In crawling 
overturned chairs and tables, and ina 
low groan escaped him—it was his last. 

The dark and uncha-tened feelings of my nature!) scattered the dust-covered volumes about the apartment. 
were excited, and I inuttered through my clenched |/ I raised from my pillow, and a hollow and unnatural 
teeth, “I laia him there~-Alice is avenged.” My eye | laugh burst from me as I gazed upon the scene. Some 
caught the prostrate fori of the female who wept over ||half emptied decanters were upon the side-board. I 
The effects of the 
I hurried from the spot, bending my steps towards the ll night's debauch had not passed entirely away. 1 grasp- 
base of the rocks. As I 


jraised it to my burning lips, my eye caught my figure 


the dying man. I could not look upon that victim, and ||arose and recled towards them. 


My mind ran rapidly over the scene |/ed a goblet and filled it with the liquid poison. 


Thad just witnessed. The man who had torn from my 





heart the only being that ever loved me—the man who} reflected in a large mirror that hung opposite to me on 


the wall. 


had made my nature dark and sorrowful—was a corpse! There was something in my appearance that 

| I saw the bloated cheek—the inflamed 
perish—and I thought the end of my existence was ac- land watery eye—the purple lip, and the half idiot stare. 
A fair||The scenes of my eventful life seemed one by one to 
being had shared his joys and sorrows:—smiled with||rise up befor me, until, to my mind, they formed a pic- 
ture, in which I beheld all ata glance. There was my 


{ had been his torturer, but not his assassin. I saw him |;made me pause. 


complished. And yet this man was beloved. 

him in prosperity—<soothed him in adversity—and 
a . ° *.* 

clung to him in death. Oh! woman, how priceless childhood—my love—my ambition--my perseverance 


thy affection! How enduring thy love! —my success—my vengeance. The glass was still in 
my hand, and still I gazed on the mirror. The truth, at 
last, fell heavily upon my heart—I was a drunkard! I, 


who had done so much, who had endured so much, who 


lhidulging in such reflections, I reached the foot of the 
mountain, and stood by the grave of Alice Montrose. 
A thonsand feclings seemed to be struggling in my breast. 
There mouldcred the only heart that ever throbbed in 
unison with my own—/Acre, the only hand that ever 
thrilled in mine. “Who,” I exclaimed, “will cheer me 
in the hour of adversity? Who will smile?—ha! ha!— 
muny will smile---they do smile—I have felt their smiles. 
They think me a misanthrope, and they pity me---ha! 
ha!---Poor Alice! Thou alone didst know me. How 
my temples throb. Am I mad? Moorland is dead---it 
is night---it was night when---Oh! God!” * ) —# 

A withering remembrance passed over my brain, and 
put a stop to my incoherent exclamations. I staggered 


had loved so faithfully, and avenged so fearfully, was a 
loathsome sot--sinking, sinking, into degradation, infamy, 
and death! “Good God!” I exclaimed, “have I not a 
mind capable vf yrappling with the mightiest of earth! 
—and must I perish thus?—Never!"’ I dashed the un- 
tasted goblet from my lips, and it lay shattered in a thou- 
sand fragments at my feet. There was a triumph in 
that hour—and ever after I shunned the inebriating 
bowl, as I would have shunned eternal torture. 

A season of calmness succeeded, but it was the calm- 
ness of desolation. 








I sought the gambling table, and the brothel, 
5 > 5 


“The keenest pangs the wretched find, 
Are rapture to the dreary void— 

The leafless desert of the mind— 
The waste of feelings unemployed.” 

I determined to travel—to visit foreign countries—to 
find enjoyment, if not happiness; and if possible, to 
bury the past in oblivion. I arranged my affairs, bade 
adieu to the place of my nativity, arrived at one of our 
southern seaports, and embarked in a vessel bound for 
Spain. No event of interest oceurred during the pas- 
sage. To me every thing appeared dull and monoto- 
nous. Every wave that rolled by seemed like the one 
that preceeded it; and the boundless waste of waters 
where not one. flower sprung up to cheer the sight, only 
reminded me of my own fate. 

We arrived in safety at Gibraltar. I passed some 
jdays in the examination of that fortress. Far in the 


Oistenee. and grown gray with a thousand ages, are seen 
the rocks which skirt the shores of Atrica. Nearer up 


on the Spanish coast, several small villas rise upon the 
view; and the Atlantic and Mediterranean roll in rest- 
less billows below. There is an extensive view from 
the highest point of the rock; and after wandering 
through Spain and Italy for about two years, 1 again 
stood upon the height. It was a mild afternoon in spring. 
A few officers of the garrison were strolling about, and 
cemed like myself, to be enjoying the scenery around 








s 


lthem. One or two of them approached ire and made 
some passing remarks. The storm of the previous day 
had died away, and seyeral vessels were riding in the 
bay below. The British flag was waving gallantly over 
some of them, and I marked the glances of pride with 
hich the officers looked upon it. 


Country. 


A I thought of my 


Iwasa self-exiled wanderer—and I turned 


jaside to gaze upon the broad Atlantic, which civided 
me from the land of my birth. There was a light 
breeze, but the waves still rolled high, lashing the 
shores, and breaking into foam and spray in sullen mur- 
muring. A sail appeared, looming in the distance. ‘The 
It approached 
the Rock rapidly, until a vessel of the largest class 
broke full upon our view. 


eyes of all were directed towards it. 


She rode over the waves as 
if she disdained their wrath. A salute was fired from 
the battery—it was answered from the ship. Her flag 
was run up, and I saw the glorious stars and stripes 
streaming at the mast head. It was the flag of my 
country. A full strain “Hail 
|Columbia” came floating upon the breeze. I know not 
why, but I felt the moisture stealing to my eye-lids, and 
turned aside to conceal my emotion. 


ef music was heard. 


I was for years a wanderer in foreign climes. The 
dark and sorrowful imaginings of my youth and manhood 
gradually gave way before the power of Time and Expe- 
rience. Time has chastened those feelings, which, in 
youth, too often make the heart its own sepulchre:. and 
experience hath tanght me, that ambition, unless its ob- 
ject be the happiness of mankind, will ever carry with 
it, its own curse. 
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We ask for the following observations on “ Kas- 
tern and Western Periodicals,” the serious considers 
ation of our readers; and to our editorial brethren in 
the West do we especially commend them. 


EASTERN AND WESTERN PERIODICALS. 
We are not about entering upon a comparison 
of the general merits of these publications.— 
Most comparisons are odious ; and onc in this 
case might be particularly so, We merely in- 
tend, in as brief a manner as possible, to invite 
attention tothe very great prejudice which ex- 
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ists throughout the entire West, against wxEs- 
TERN periodicals. 

That such prejudice does exist, is beyond dis- 
pute. Anyone may satisfy himself of the fact, | 
so far as this city and vicinity are concerned, 
(and it is the same every where,) who will take | 
the trouble to be present at the opening of the 
eastern mails. Packet after packet, of eastern 
dailies, weeklies, semi-monthlies, and month- 
lies, is opened, and distributed to persons here: 
There could be no reasonable objection to this 
state of things,did it tend to the dissemination of 
any useful intelligence, which could not be ob- 
tained as cheaply and easily at home. Such, 
however, is not the fact; for the same intelli- 
gence may be obtained through the medium of 
wootorn papuis, about as cheap, nearly as early, 
and much more certainly and easily. It may 
be said, that the eastern papers are larger, and 
consequently contain more reading matter than 
the western papers. Such, in the main, is the 
fact; but the loss‘on this account, is more than 
made up by the generality of western papers ; 
for they usually contain more matter that is in- 
teresting and valuable to the citizens of the 
west, than the eastern papers do.- It may be 
contended, likewise, that there is more talent 
enlisted for the eastern than for the wester pa- 
pers. In some cases, this also is true; but 
generally it is very’ far from being the fact.— 
Many of those eastern works which draw se 
largely upon the West for their support, instead 
of displaying more ability, or more originality 
than is to be found in the western papers, exhiv- 
it asickly sentimentality, and melancholy dearth 
of intellect, together with a great penchant for, 
small things—such as stale jests, ‘ rebusses,’ 
‘ enigmas,’ ‘ charades,’ * puzzles,’ and twenty- 
year-old anecdotes. The only talent they dis-' 
play, which may not be found in western publi- 
cations, is that of puffing themselves and enlist- 
ing others in the same laudable and modest em- 
ployment. And here we discover the grand se- 
cret of their success. Perceiving the good-na- 
turedness of western community, and their easy 
credulity in this respect, they no sooner receive, 
afew favorable notices of their works, from 
some friendly or good-natured editors, than they | 
publish them to the world in their own sheets,— 
never forgetting to introduce them as being ‘ta-! 
ker from among a great number equally compli-, 
mentary.” 





We dislike to single out individuals, for ani-! 
madyersion ; but the importance of our subject 
demands that we should do it. There are two’ 
‘family papers” published in Philadelphia, viz: | 
the ‘* Evening Post,”’ and the ** Saturday Cou- 
rier.” There is one ** family paper” published 
inthis city, viz: the ‘Cincinnati Chronicle.” 
Now, there is not a doubt in our mind, that if, 
any intelligent person would take a number of| 
copies of each of these papers, say a file of, 
three successive MONths, wud attentively and im-| 
partially examine them, the decision he would!’ 
render would be, that the ‘* Chronicle,” as a), 
*fumily paper,” was any thing but inferior to|| 
the others,—and that, as it frequently contained | 
matters of local or sectional interest, which | 
were not usually to be found in eastern papers, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





‘and which they could not be expected to publish, || periodical, the remark is constantly made, ltake 


it was vastly better entitled to the patronage, this paper from the east, or that magazine 
- ~— ’ 


/ or 
of the western community. 


Yet cither of the | some other publication, and cannot afford to take 
above named periodicals has twice, or probably another? If our neighbor editors do not know 
even thrice as many subscribers west of the all these things, a little reflection, and impartial 
mountains alone, as the Chronicle or any other examination, will convinee them of their truth. 
western paper’ has a/foge/cr. Tow ean this be 
accounted for, otherwise than on the score of 
prejudice? Indeed there appears to be a kind of 


In conclusion, we ask pardon of our readers, 
for occupying so much room with this subject. 
infatuation u thi ill need | . thi It is one to which the generality of publishers 

acu p lis subyec avrot ms) j r PPA Fs : ? 

pon il 1 ee , uvrone - 1 . in the West, are fi elingly alive. VW e could 
western land, engendered by the system of se//- 


at cf certainly have no objections to our eastern co- 
puffing adopted by most of the eastern publish- 


temporaries’ secking patronage in this section 
ers, and kept alive by the same means, of the Union, did they use modest means, and 

To ascend a jittle in the line of periodicals, had they the charity to suppose that wack a 
let us look at the ** Western Monthly Mega- thing asa ood paper, or a good mearazine 
And iirst we mnet be permitted to re- be published in the West. But wh 
mark, that the western pipers themselves are fleir a rc 
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, tena é cannot 
auimadverting,. somore than an help raisine our voices ‘eal ld b 
t is ‘ ¥ SUE be 


occasional notice of the Western Magazine in sy? Particularly when they resort to a system 
a western paper! Indeed, many populous towns, of’ s¢ if-pufing, which | ickwood’s bluntn ss and 
whose citizens would be elad to give their mite honesty despise. What western publisher 
of support to what they were led to believe a thinks of seeking at the East, a patr. oi for 
good westeri Magazine, are hardly aware of the hijs pudlieations! What western publisher 
existence of such a work amongst them: Where- prints extras, and laudatory slips. and sends 


as, we see notice after notice, and advertisement 


them on to the East, for gratuitous insertion in 
after ady ertisement, eastern pericdicals, inal- the eastern: papers! What western publisher 
most every paper printed in the ded “ the lare- 
try. Their “striking characteristics,” (which, by est paper in the United States,” or “ the chi ie 
the way,it would be quite impossible to find with work ever published,” and despatehe: solicitors 


Western coun- prints boasting Prospectuses, hea 


Ss such assistance VO pes , and 4 ° . } 
out some such assistance.) are pointed out, and tothe Kast, to run into every villaee. and peep 
. =) t 


SS apoE a Drea rape eee nine . 
commented upon; their “splendid embellish-. into every nook and corner, to gull the wawary, 


ments,” heaven save the mark! are eulogized; and impose on the liberal and good-natured ! 
1; and the 
is got up,” 
is sure to ‘entitle Messrs. Puff, Tickle-me & 
Co. publishers of the ** Lady’s Intellectual Toy- 
shop,” and Wodesty Plaster-myself, Esq., pub- 
lisher of the unrivalled ** Casket of Sentiment, 





their monathly puff clips are copie - : R ' 
2 PM d The truth is, none of these thines are done 


by western publishers. ‘i‘hey adapt their pub- 
lications, as much as possible, to the section of 
country in which their lots are cast: and in this 
section, and in it alone, do they seek for patro- 


** exquisite taste in wnich the whole 


Shreds and Patches,’’ to a very large slice from 
the big loaf of public patronage.” ‘The ‘ lite- 
rary enterprize of these gentlemen,” is sure to 
be deserving of the highest praise ;’? and the 


nage. And it is wrong that their wares should 
be crowded out of the market, by those whose 
ideas of modesty permit them to resort to means, 
which they despise. 


! 





American people are positively ** much indebted 
to them, for their patriotic exertions to elevate 
the character of American literature.” | 


LITERARY WONESTY. 


|| About the best article in the ‘“* Knickerback- 

The above is a fair specimen of the manner: ey” for April, is the following poem, by a young 
in which the eastern periodicals are noticed by’ fellow townsman. The Now York Mirror ais 
western editors. Now, we would respectfully pounces it “ mediocre.”? It might be perilous 
ask, do our fricnds of the western press act a to set up our judgment against that of the eru- 
right part, when they thus exert their influence dite editors of the New-York Mirror; but we 
in favor of eastern periodicals, while their co- beg in all humbleness to differ from them on 
laborers in the vigorous but almost wholly un- this occasion. ‘The Mirror is confessedly and 
cultivated and neglected field of western litera-. undoubtedly the begt literary paper in the Uni- 
ture, are struggling aloug, generally with but ted States; there is much talent amongst its 
little profit, and often with loss! Do they not contributors ; its editors are veterans, nail able 
know, that the western periodicals only want a ‘men; it assumes and maintains a higher stand 
handsome patronage, to make them, where they ‘than any other paper ;—and it is generally con- 
are not already so, superior to a majority of the | sidered high authority in literary matters. Its 
publications they so greatly laud? Do they not, conductors ought therefore to ponder well, be- 
know, that by most of the conductors of wes-' fore they pronounce so summary and harsh ade- 
torn periodicals, efforts are made to give their; cision upon productions which certainly rank 
publications someting of a western character,| above mediocrity. The Mirror has lately “ dis- 
so as to make them more immediately worthy | carded puffs—ay, washed its hands of the whole 
of the support of the western community? Doj\ clan, family, kith and kin; it has bethoucht it- 
they not know, timt the western country is al-'| self of its sins, formed plans for the future, and 


18 i {] ° 
ready deluged with eastern papers, and that go | determined to reform.” \ For this we honor it: 


where one will to solicit patronage fora western | some of its sins are dark ones ; for they are of 
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the heart, and notthe head. And now we think | 


of it, we will mention one—the sin of * paffing 
to the skies,” ay, higher if possible, the ‘* Mu- 
sical Boxr,”? and one or two other moderately 
respectable productions of Fanny Kemble. Has 
not this sin haunted them ever since? It was a 
black one, and ought to have done so. What 
was there in the ‘* Musical Box,’ to entitle it 
tobe called ‘* one of the brightest gems of in- 
elect? (!) the editors had ever seen? No- 
thing, and they never believed what they said. 
Had we any desire for poetical reputation, we 
would much rather risk acquiring it by such pro- 
ductions as the following, than by such as the 
“Musical Box.” 

The contemplated “reform,” is certainly 
creditable to the editors of the Mirror ; but they 
ought to know, that because they have deter- 
mined to cease to be bags of wind, they need 
not necessarily become harrows and grub-hoes. 
It isno literary honesty that will so laud a poem 


like the ** Musical Box,’’? and so damn one like} 


‘What is Life.” 
WHAT IS LIFE? 


An eagle flew up in his heav’nward flight, 

Fer out of the reach of human sight, 

Aud gazed on the earth from his lordly height 
la the clouds of the upper air:— 

And this is life, he exuitingly screams; 

To soar without peer where the lightning gleams, 


And look unblenched on the sun’s gorgeous beams, 


And know of no harrowing care. 


A lion leaped forth from his bloody bed, 
And roared till it seemed he would wake the dead 
And man and beast from hin tremblingty fled, 

As though there was death in the tone:— 
And.this is dife, he triumphantly cried; 
To hold my domain in the forest wide, 
lnprisoned alone by the ocean's tide, 

And the ice of the frozen zone. 


It is life, said a whale, to swim the deep; 

O’er hills submerged and abysses to sweep, 

Where the gods of ocean their vigils keep 
In the fathomless gulf below :— 

To bask on the’boso.n of tropic seas, 

And inhale the fragrance of Ceylon’s breeze, 

Or sport where ihe turbulent waters freeze, 
In the climes of eternal snow. 


It is if, says a tireless albatross, 


Ts skim through the air when the black waves toss, 


In the storm that has swept the earth across, 
And never to wish for rest: — 

To sleep on the breeze as it softly flies, 

My perch in the air, my shelter the skies, 

And build my nest on the billows that rise, 
And break with a beautiful crest. 


It is life, said a wild gazelle, to leap 
From crag to crag of the mountainous steep, 
Where the cloud’s icy tears in purity sleep, 
Like the marble brow ol dedn— 
To stand unmoved on the outermost verge 
Of the perilons height, and hear the surge 
Of the waters beneath, that onward urge, 
As if sent by a demon’s breath. 


It is life, I hear a butterfly say, 
To revel in blooming gardens by day, 
And nestle in cups of flowerets gay, 

When the stars the heavens illume:— 
To steal from the rose its delicate hue; 
To sip from the hyacinth glittering dew, 
And catch from beds of the violet blue 

The richest and sweetest perfume. 


It is life, a majestic war horse neighed, 

To prance in the glare of batile and blade, 

Where thousands in terrible death are laid, 
And to scent of the streaming gore:— 

To rush unappalled through the fiery heat, 

And trample the dead beneath my feet, 


To the trumpet’s clang, and the drum’s loud beat, 


And hear the artillery roar. 


Itis, said a savage, with hideous yell, 
To roam unshackled the mountain and dell, 
And feel my bosom with majesty swell, 

As the primal monarch of all :— 


—— me 


To gaze on the earth, the sky, and the sea, 

And know that like them I am chainless and free, 
And never, while breathing, to bend the knee, 
But at the Manitou’s call. 


This we believe is the only exelusively criti- 
ical periodical in America. The ‘* North Ame- 
\rican’”? and the ‘*American Quarterly’ consist 
loftener than otherwise of mere abridgements of 
new works, and long essays, at the heads of 
‘which are placed the titles of books to which 
‘little or no reference is afterwards made; and 
ithe critical portions of the Monthly Magazines, 
are generally merely brief expressions of ap- 
|probation, or otherwise. The conductors of the 
* American Monthly Review” are unquestiona- 
bly able men, and men whose opinions, in gen- 





| An aged chri-tign went tottering by, 

And white was his hair, and dim was his eye, 

| And his broken spirit seemed ready to fly 

While he said, with faltering breath:— 

| It is life, '‘to move, from the heart's first throes, 

| Through youth and manhood to age’s snows, 

| In a ceaseless circle of joys and woes:— 
‘It is life to prepare for death! 

Ciacinnali, Ohio. 











Cc. D.D. 














FRaruy Timrs.—The Troy O. Times copies, 5 : 
ile es aheaah os so de 5 rp, ||eral, may be safely taken. We have occasion- 
fron: the ** Centinel of the North Western Ter-|\""? R : : 
| eae oy ; * ; eg, |jally read w munuiber of the work over since its 
||\vitory,”’ published in this city in the year 1794,)|""- : : 
,w i . . commencement, and we believe we have but 
iby W. Maxwell, an advertisem@nt of a line of || yes ‘ 
| ‘ ee a \|two scores against it: the first was for puffing, 
\ipacket boats to run between Cincinnati and|| d © noe: ; 
| pj wn i : . . |talmost immoderately, Paulding’s ‘* Westward 
| ittsburgh. The boats were keels, and four in)| a : 
i ey , : | }fo!°’—the second has been named. 
|jnumber ; and the regulations were such that one||"",,, Sh ae j ! 4 ; 
PREPS : : || ‘The “* Review” is published by Russell, Odi- 
\left and arrived at each of the above named pla-|| : “ 
eee , . ss _liorne, & Co., Boston. Each number contains 
ces every week. We subjoin a paragraph from || va 
the advertisement \|\84 handsome octavo pages. ‘The terms are, 
| oe > sement: | ss 
|Five Dollars per year, payable on the delivery 
of the July number. The names of Hubbard 
|, & Edmands appear on the cover, as agents in 
| this city. 


“The proprietor of these boats having ma- 
jturely considered the many inconveniences and 
|dangers incident to the common method hither- 
{to adopted of navigating the Ohio, and being 
tinfluenced by a love of philanthropy, and desire 
lof being serviccable to the public, has taken 
loreat pains to render the accommodations on 
jboard the boats as agrecable and convenient as 
ithey could possibly be made. No danger need 
\|be apprehended from the enemy, as every per- 
\|son on board wil! be under cover, and made! 
\\proof against rifle or musket balls, and conve- ’ ‘ 
j\nient port-holes for firing out of Each of the | Crorrra.--Accounts from Havanna represent 
|| boats are armed with six pieces carrying a, the Cholera as making most appalling ravages 
pound ball; also a number of good muskets and |there. From the 24th of February till the 24th 
jjamply supplied wd gor of ammunition, of March, it is stated that jive chousand persons, 
strongly manned with choice hands, and the (1,000 whites and 4,000 blacks,) had died of 
masters of approved knowledge.” \\ : 
||he disease. 





| MARRIED—On Wednesday evening, 24th 
‘ult. by James Chalilen, Tuomas Donapson, 
to Emiry Hoven, daughter of Dr. Isaac Hough , 
of this city. 











Less than forty years—-and what a contrast! 
|Look at the line of packets of the present day. 
| And where now are the enemies, to escape, 
| whose vengeance it was necessary that boats: 


‘should be constructed ‘ proof against rifle or 
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BANKING. 





: i : | Abstract of a lecture delivered before the Boston Me- 
/musquet bails, with convenient port-holes for|| chanics’ Institution, on Thursday evening, January 
firing out of!” : 1 2ist, 1833, by Hon. William Sullivan: 7 
| a 2 ae ee 
«Like the dew on the mountain, like the bubble ial Banks are of three kinds, banks ve deposite, 
_ "the fountain, ibanks of discount, and banks of circulation. 
“Like the mist on the river, they are gone, and for|| When an individual provides himself with a se- 
ever! jcure place for keeping, and gives notice that he 
jwill take charge of people’s money, it is called 
ja be { F site. The b: re avs t} 2NOS- 
American Monxruty Rrevirw,—A friend |* bank - depo o _ oe pays _ depos 
dk dha eae € this Magazine inlet tis money when called or, Cither in specie, 
placed the April number of this Magazine in| or giveshim his promise on paper, which is called 
our hands, and we have read its entire contents,|/a bank bill. When the banker owns money 
with the exception of the review of Mr. Flint’s!| himself, and offers to lend it for a certain amount 
“« Lectures on Natural History,” &c., with plea-|/of interest which he deducts from the depositor’s 
sure, profit, and admiration. It strikes us that Cash, gin — of yee in this country, 
Mr. Vlint is treated with undue severity and|ipncn. ot Ba i Rt ln al 
so = y> jbanks are banks both of deposite, discount, and 
in @ manner that redounds not to the credit of |cireulation. 
the able reviewer. Whether the writer be pre-|| The first bank was established at Venice, about 
judiced against Mr. Flint or not, the review |/650 years ago. A number of individuals, when 
certainly has more the appearance of the eifer-|\they enlicted under the banners of the Cross, before 
vescence of a piqued spirit than of the result of,|they started for the Holy Land, 'ooked about for 
dispassionate and impartial examination. \isome secure place to deposite their treasures; and 
The contents of this number are—F'lint’s | az Venice was then a rich and prosperous city they 
Lectures; Henry Masterton; Watson’s His- Pace . = Saat gt oe ee ede 
. ‘ ‘ site. e second bank was establis d a 
toric Tales; Stuart’s Select Classics; Mrs. ath 0 y : i rapt rn 
eliegts Mites i Amel : ,_ ||sterdam, 220 years azo, and was also a bank of de. 
rollope’s Refugee in America; Lindsley’s \nosite. The third and most i tnat b 
Discourses ; Peabody’s Election Sermon; Jud Se dais Maa Gece ae 
Peck’s T “al T 4 baggy c on; JUCZe| lever was founded is the bank of England, which 
wens meget ew Record’s of my Life ;|| was established about the year 1693, which was the 
Brewster’s Letter’s on Natural Magic ; Bar- period when the British national debt commenced, 


trum’s Psalms. and the Government, for the purpose of raising 




















